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Wartime Marriages Decline for 
Second Year 


HE wartime rise in marriages 
reached its highest point in 
1942, and in the two years 
following, the trend has been down- 
ward at a fairly rapid pace in the 
United States asa whole: There are, 
however, distinct variations from 
this pattern in the records of our 
large cities—that is, those of 100,000 
or more population in 1940. Gen- 
erally speaking, the cities in the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, and East 
North Central States have been ex- 
periencing decreases in the number 
of marriages ever since 1942. Urban 
centers in the West North Central 
States, taken as a whole, have been 
reporting fewer marriages only since 
1943, while those in the South had 
their first decrease in 1944. In- 
creases, on the other hand, continued 
even in 1944 in many of the large 
cities in the Mountain and Pacific 
Coast States, but the gain over the 
preceding year was very small. 
These are some of the indications 
from the marriage records, January 
through October, for each of the 
years 1941 to 1944. The results ac- 
cording to geographic divisions are 
shown in the chart on the following 
page; details regarding the cities of 


250,000 or more population appear 
in the table on page 3. 

The decrease in marriages from 
1941, our last prewar year, to 1944, 
which occurred in the majority of the 
large cities, was greatest in the New 
England States, diminishing from 
East to West through the Middle At- 
lantic, the East North Central, and 
the West North Central States. Per- 
cents of decline for these areas were, 
respectively, 29, 24, 21, and 15. 
Only one city, Peoria, Ill., in these 
Northern States, reported more mar- 
riages in 1944 than in 1941. New 
York and Chicago fell behind year 
by year from their 1941 record, with 
total declines, up to 1944, of 24 and 
18 percent, respectively. In Phila- 
delphia and Detroit the decline 
started after 1942, and the number 
of marriages in 1944 fell below that 
in 1941 by 19 and 12 percent, re- 
spectively. Over this three-year 
period eight cities of 100,000 or over 
reported decreases of more than 40 
percent, namely, New Bedford, 
Lowell, and Worcester in Massachu- 
setts; Cincinnati, Toledo, and 
Youngstown in Ohio; and St. Louis 
and Kansas City in Missouri. 

Although the large cities of the 
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PERCENT CHANGE IN MARRIAGES FROM 194! TO 1942,1943, AND 1944" 
CITIES OF 100,000 OR MORE ACCORDING TO GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
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South, as a group, experienced their 
first wartime decrease in marriages 
in 1944, the record for that year was 
still above that for 1941—by 25 per- 
cent in the South Atlantic, by 5 per- 
cent in the East South Central, and 
by 35 percent in the West South 
Central area. Of the large cities in 
the South, the greatest gain was 
made in Norfolk, Va., the site of an 
important naval base, where mar- 
riages in 1944 more than doubled 
those in 1941. Jacksonville, Miami, 
and Tampa, in Florida, each had 
increases of about 75 percent in 
marriages in 1944 as compared with 
1941. Baltimore, Md., and Wash- 
ington, D.C., had their peaks in mar- 
riages in 1942; however, the figures 
for 1943 and 1944 were still appre- 


ciably above those for 1941. Only 
four cities in the South had fewer 
marriages in 1944 than in 1941; these 
are Wilmington in Delaware, and 
Knoxville, Memphis, and Chatta- 
nooga in Tennessee. 

The group of large cities of our 
Mountain and Pacific Coast States 
reported 70 percent more marriages 
in 1944 than in 1941. San Diego 
had, in 1944, about 31% times the 
number of marriages in 1941; this 
increase may be attributed to the 
presence of a large naval base and 
to the rapid development of aviation 
industries near there. Marriages in 
San Francisco, Sacramento, and Oak- 
land more than doubled in 1944 as 
compared with 1941. Spokane al- 
most doubled, while marriages in 
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Seattle and Denver increased by 
almost half. Salt Lake City had an 
increase of barely 2 percent. While 
the record for the large cities of the 
Far West, as a whole, is one of con- 
tinued increase in marriages since 
the outbreak of the war, the year 
1945 will undoubtedly see a reversal 
in this trend. 

These changes in the number of 
marriages in different localities are 
necessarily related to population 
movements brought about by the 
war industries, as well as by the con- 
centration of young men in training 
centers for the armed services. So, 
for example, very likely the principal 
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factor in the continued decrease in 
the number of marriages in the 
Northeastern and East North Cen- 
tral States is the withdrawal of large 
numbers of marriageable men to the 
training camps in the South and 
West. Furthermore, the North, 
which even before our entry into the 
war was already operating on a fairly 
high level of productivity in war in- 
dustries, did not, in the last two or 
three years, receive the same sudden 
impetus to its economic activity as 
did the West and South. In fact, 
presumably a considerable number of 
the marriages induced by industrial 
prosperity in the North had taken 





PERCENT CHANGE FROM 1941 To 1942, 1943, AND 1944 IN MARRIAGE LICENSES 
IsSUED IN CiTIEs OF 250,000 oR More INHABITANTS IN THE UNITED STATES* 
(JANUARY THROUGH OCTOBER OF EACH YEAR) 




















PERCENT INCREASE (+) PERCENT INCREASE (+) 
OR DECREASE (—) FROM OR DECREASE (—) FROM 
1941 To ss 1941 To 
City City 

1942 1943 1944 1942 1943 1944 
New York, N. Y....}— 8.2 |— 14.1 | — 24.1 || Kansas City, Mo...| + 30.8 | + 29.0 | — 50.7 
Chicago, Ill.f.......)— 4.6 |— 14.3 | —. 18.1 || Houston, Texast...|-+ 33.6 |-+ 41.2 | + 33.2 
Philadelphia, Pa.....;+ 8.6|]— 5.7 |— 19.3 |} Seattle, Wash.f....;-+ 68.8 |-+ 49.7|+ 45.8 
Detroit, Mich.7..... + 5.6);— 49 |]— 11.8 || Rochester, N. Y....|— 7.0 | — 21.9 | — 33.5 
Los Angeles, Calif.f §}-+ 34.9 | + 51.6 | + 57.5 || Denver, Colo....... + 43.9|+ 72.2}+ 49.0 
Cleveland, Ohiot....)—- .6 | — 13.4 | — 19.8 || Louisville, Ky.t....| + 37.9 | + 36.7 | + 29.2 
Baltimore, Md...... + 25.7|+ 17.3}+ 6.6 || Columbus, Ohiof...;— 40/+ 96})— 2.3 
St. Louis, Mo.......|-+ 43.3 |-+ 20.4 | — 41.8 |} Portland, Oreg.7...|-+ 21.4|}-+ 13.4/+ 17.6 
Boston, Mass....... — 9.4 | — 23.2 | — 28.6 || Atlanta, Ga.t......}+ 25.8/+ 56.0})+ 41.1 
Pittsburgh, Pa.t....|— 4.4 | — 11.2 | — 20.1 |; Oakland, Calif.t...| + 52.0 | +104.0 | +127.5 
Washington, D. C...}+ 45.6 | + 32.8 | + 11.9 || Jersey City, N. J...) ++ 9.9 | — 10.0 | — 20.8 
San Francisco, Calif..}-+ 75.2 | +108.2 | +126.8 || Dallas, Texasy..... + 21.7|+ 36.3)}+ 36.6 
Milwaukee, Wis... ..|— 12.1 | — 24.9 | — 26.2 || Memphis, Tenn.t. .| — 55.3 | — 35.3 | — 30.7 
Buffalo, N. Y....... — 11.3 | — 31.0 | — 33.9 |] St. Paul, Minn.t...}-+ 6.7} — 10.9 | — 21.6 
New Orleans, La... .|}-+ 39.5 | + 68.4 |-+ 38.6 || Toledo, Ohiof..... — 33.6 |— 46.3 | — 46.3 
Minneapolis, Minn.j/+ 8.3}]— 9.5 |— 14.8 || Birmingham, Ala.f.}+ 15.1/+ 5.9]+ 2.1 
Cincinnati, Ohiot. . .} — 31.2 | — 41.2 | — 46.1 |} San Antonio, Texast| + 72.0 | + 53.2}+ 19.9 
Newark, N. J.......}+ 8.7 |— 8.6 |— 16.7 || Providence, R.I....)— 4.6 |— 10.9 | — 13.2 





























*Cities ranked according to size of population in census of 1940. 
+The percent change relates to the county in which the city is located. 


§Includes the city of Long Beach. 
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place even before the United States 
entered the war. 

With the downward trend that 
has developed recently in almost all 
sections of the country, we are evi- 
dently entering upon a period where 
marriages will fall below the peace- 
time average. Indeed, the Bureau 
of the Census has estimated that the 
marriage rate for the United States 
in 1944 is practically at the level of 
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the interwar period from 1920 to 
1939. However, in future years, 
when the marriage rates for the 
periods immediately preceding and 
immediately following the war, to- 
gether with the war period itself, can 
be observed, it is quite likely that 
the over-all average during the 
period of upheaval may not be very 
far different from the average over 
a period of peace. 


Births and Deaths in 1944 


IRTHS in the United States con- 
tinued at a high level in 1944, 
although there was a recession from 
the two preceding years. The total 
number of births in 1944 will be 
somewhat less than 3,000,000, or 
about 6 percent below the figure for 
1943, which established a high record 
for births; it is also slightly below 
the 1942 figure. However, births in 
1944 are well above prewar figures 
and, in fact, their number still ex- 
ceeds any year in American history 
prior to 1942. 

The estimate of births for 1944 is 
based upon country-wide records of 
the Census Bureau for the first 10 
months of the year, and on trends 
for areas for which later information 
is available. It includes an allow- 
ance for underregistration. The total 
number corresponds to a_ birth 
rate of about 22.5 per 1,000 resident 
population, which excludes overseas 
military personnel and civilians. 
The year 1944 marks the third in 
succession in which the birth rate 
has exceeded 20 per 1,000. 

The decline in births last year was 


almost country-wide, the only no- 
table exceptions being those areas 
which have continued to attract 
population because of their war 
industries or near-by military instal- 
lations. Typical of such areas are 
the Pacific Coast and Rocky Moun- 
tain States, where the births re- 
mained close to the record level of 
1943, or even exceeded it. 

Along with the continued high 
level of the birth rate, the infant 
mortality record has been excep- 
tionally favorable despite war con- 
ditions. Everything points to a new 
low level in the death rate among 
babies. The figure for the year is 
estimated at 39 per 1,000 live births. 
This compares with a final figure of 
40.4 per 1,000 in 1942 and 1943. The 
infant mortality rate for 1944 is no 
less than 14 percent below that for 
the last prewar year, 1941. 

The general death rate in the 
United States in 1944 is estimated 
at 10.7 per 1,000, or about 2 percent 
lower than in 1943. The year’s 
mortality must be regarded as ex- 
ceptionally favorable inasmuch as 
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it is based on the resident popu- 
lation, which excludes the millions 
of selected healthy young men in our 
armed forces overseas. Actually, if 
allowance were made for this, the 
resident death rate would be at or 
near an all-time minimum. ‘The 
1944 mortality record is all the more 
remarkable as the year began in the 
midst of an influenza epidemic. For 
much the greater part of the year, 
the monthly death rates in 1944 
have been below those of 1943. 

The natural increase of our popu- 
lation in 1944 will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,400,000 persons. This 
figure is based on our entire popula- 
tion, including the men overseas. It 
also takes into account all deaths 
among the men overseas, whether or 
not suffered in combat. The increase 
in numbers for 1944 is smaller than 
in the two years preceding. Even 
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so, the rate of natural increase has 
for the third year in succession 
reached or exceeded 1 percent; this 
may be compared with a rate of 
only 0.7 percent during the prewar 
decade. The high rate of increase 
in wartime is necessarily only a 
temporary phenomenon, but it is 
remarkable that the rate has held at 
so high a level for as long as three 
years. A sharp reduction in the 
margin of births over deaths must 
be expected in the near future, when 
the absence of so many young men 
abroad exercises its full effect on the 
birth rate, while the death rate is 
subject to the contingencies of war. 
So far, the people of the United 
States have had the good fortune to 
escape any serious epidemic situation 
during the war, but obviously there 
is no assurance that this favorable 
condition will persist. 


Fatal Accidents in 1944 


EATHS resulting from accidental 

injuries in the United States 
in 1944, judging from admittedly 
incomplete information available at 
the time of writing, will presumably 
number in the neighborhood of 
94,000, which is about 2,000 less 
than occurred in each of the first two 
years of our participation in the 
present war. Whatever the actual 
figures as finally determined by the 
Census Bureau may be, it seems 
evident that the toll in the year 
drawing to its close will fall very 
materially below that of 1941, which 
for us was essentially a peacetime 
year. The difference will surely be 


several thousand deaths, perhaps as 
many as 7,000. 

That the toll for the war period 
has been no higher, that it did not in 
fact rise to unusually high levels in 
these difficult years, must be attrib- 
uted largely to the decline in auto- 
mobile travel brought about by the 
rationing of gasoline. It is esti- 
mated that in the course of the year 
1944 about 24,000 persons will have 
been killed by motor vehicles or 
about the same number as in 1943, 
but fully 16,000 fewer than in 1941. 

The indications are that home 
accident fatalities were somewhat 
less frequent in 1944 than in 1943, 
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and were about equal in number to 
those occurring there in 1941. Fatal 
occupational accidents were fewer in 
1944 than in either 1943 or 1941. 
The war effort has benefited ma- 
terially from the fact that, despite 
wide industrial expansion, necessi- 
tating the employment of large 
numbers of green hands, fatal occu- 
pational accidents have been kept 
down to prewar levels. On account 
of the vast expansion of personnel in 
the armed services, the accidental 
deaths among these men in 1944 
exceeded the number in 1941. 

Catastrophes, those accidents in 
which at least five persons are killed, 
took more than 3,400 lives up to the 
closing days of 1944. The year’s 
figure is some 200 more than that 
for 1943; it is 700 above that for 
1942, and more than 2,400 above the 
total for 1941. Increases in the 
number of persons killed in these 
major accidents have accompanied 
the immense growth since Pearl 
Harbor in the armed services, in the 
numbers employed in the manufac- 
ture, handling, and transportation 
of explosives, and in railroad trans- 
portation. 

Catastrophes due to explosions at 
military depots and explosives load- 
ing docks, to commercial air trans- 
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port accidents, to conflagrations 
both in homes and in public build- 
ings, and to tornadoes, caused more 
deaths in 1944 than in 1943. On the 
other hand, service flying accidents, 
explosions in ammunition manufac- 
turing plants, and railroad and coal 
mine disasters each killed fewer 
persons in 1944 than a year ago. 

Five accidents in 1944 each took 
more than 100 lives... An explosion 
of two, ammunition ships in Cali- 
fornia killing 322 persons accounted 
for the greatest loss of life in any one 
accident. The tragic circus fire at 
Hartford, Conn., claimed 168 lives, 
a large percentage of them children. 
A tornado which swept parts of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Maryland in June was responsible 
for the death of 159 persons. A gas 
tank explosion killed 130° persons in 
Ohio. More than 100 men were 
reported lost when a destroyer blew 
up at the entrance to lower New 
York Bay. 

There were at least nine other 
accidents in which 25 or more per- 
sons were killed, including a fire in 
an Ohio coal mine in which 64 men 
were killed and the hurricane that 
swept the Northeastern States dur- 
ing September, causing in the neigh- 
borhood of 50 deaths. 


War Deaths and the Sex Ratio of Mortality 


HILE millions of American 
women are giving invaluable 
aid to the war effort by serving in 
industry, in civilian defense activ- 
ities, and in the armed forces, actual 
combat remains exclusively the con- 


cern of men. This fact is naturally 
reflected in the casualty lists, and 
shows its effect very clearly in the 
increased ratio of male to female 
mortality in the population. 

It is a matter of common knowl- 
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edge that even in normal, peacetime 
years the mortality for males exceeds 
that for females by an appreciable 
margin. Thus, among Metropolitan 
Industrial policyholders, who com- 
prise a large and fairly representa- 
tive sample of the general popula- 
tion, the standardized death rate for 
white males in 1940, the last full 
prewar year, was 43 percent higher 
than the rate for white females, at 
ages 1 to 74 years (see chart below). 
By the first nine months of 1944 the 
excess had increased to 83 percent, 
and it will be even higher for the 
year as a whole. 

The increased difference in mor- 
tality between the sexes is due very 
largely to the mounting toll of war 
deaths, and as one would expect, the 
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disparity is most marked at the 
military ages (see the table on page 
8). In the first nine months of the 
current year the. ratio of male to 
female mortality among white policy- 
holders was 3 to 1 at ages 25 to 34 
years; almost 31% to 1 at 15 to 19; 
and more than 7% to 1 at 20 to 24 
years. In the first two age groups 
the excess was more than twice what 
it was in prewar years; at 20 to 24 
the excess was 51% times normal. 
Curiously enough, the latter age 
group, which now registers the largest 
excess of male mortality, showed the 
least sex difference in ordinary years, 
because of the special hazards of 
maternity incurred by women at 
these ages. In fact, two decades ago 
20 to 24 was the one age group where 
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Sex Ratio oF MorTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES COMBINED. 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


AND AGE. AGEs 1 To 74 YEARS. 
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WHITE PERSONS BY SEX 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 1921 To 1943 AND JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER 1944 























1921-1923 1931-1933 1941-1943 | JAN. TO Sept. 1944 
. 

DeatH Rate Deata Rate Deatu Rate DeatH RATE 
Ace Periop| pgp 1,000 PER 1,000 Per 1,000 PER 1,000 
(tn Years) 

Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 
White | White White | White White | White White | White 
Males | Females Males | Females Males | Females Males | Females 





1-74* | 9.78} 8.20} 119 8.93 | 6.71 


133 7.21 | 4.70) 153 8.45 |. 4.63 | 183 





1- 4 8.03 | 6.97} 115 4.26 | 3.71 
o- 9 2.86 | 2.40] 119 1.83 | 1.48 
10-14 2.13 | 1.85) 115 1.44 1.09 
15-19 3.13 | 3.07} 102 | 2.19] 1.80 
20-24 4.09 | 436] 94 3.06 | 2.92 
25-34 5.22 | 4.96] 105 | 430] 3.67 
35-44 8.97 | 6.76} 133 7.92 | 5.42 
45-54 | 15.80 | 1149] 138 | 16.37 | 10.50 
55-64 | 31.34 | 24.53 | 128 | 33.24 | 23.44 
65-74 | 67.65 | 59.32 | 114 | 67.52 | 54.24 




















115 2.20} 1.79} 123 2.43 | 2.07] 117 
124 98 .68 | 144 1.09 2| 151 
132 89 59 | 151 .98 61) 161 
122 1.69 90} 188 3.31 97 | 341 
105 | 3.24] 1.36] 238 9.85 | 1.29 | 764 
117 3.04 | 1.93] 158 5.59 | 1.85 | 302 
146 5.98 | 3.66) 163 5.83 | 3.33 | 175 
156 | 13.34 | 7.71 | 173 | 18.03 | 7.42 | 176 
142 | 27.97 | 18.08} 155 | 27.88 | 17.12] 163 
124 | 59.78 | 44.69 | 134 | 59.57 | 45.82 | 130 


























*Standardized for age on the basis of the Standard Million of England and Wales, 1901. 





the mortality for white males was 
below that for white females. 

The difference in mortality be- 
tween males and females, which has 
been sharply accentuated during the 
war, has been gradually widening 
for at least two decades. As the 
table above shows, in 1921-1923 the 
standardized death rate for white 
male policyholders was one fifth 
higher than that for white females; 
a decade later it was one third higher, 
and in 1941-1943 the rate for white 
males was 14% times that for white 
females. Even when war deaths 
are excluded, the figures for recent 
years still show a continuation of the 
trend toward an increasing disparity 
in the mortality between the sexes. 

This trend, moreover, is clearly 
evident at every period of life. Each 
age group, without exception, re- 


corded a material increase in the 
excess of male mortality during the 
two decades between 1921-1923 and 
1941-1943. Outside the military 
ages, the increase was most marked 
at ages 10 to 14, where the excess 
death rate for boys, as compared 
with girls, rose from 15 to 51 percent. 

The changes in sex ratio in the two 
decades under review have come 
about through the more rapid de- 
cline of mortality among females. 
At ages 1 to 74 combined the stand- 
ardized death rate among white 
females dropped 43 percent from 
1921-1923 to 1941-1943, as against a 
decline of 26 percent for white males. 
Whatever may be the explanation 
for this, there can be little doubt 
that females much more than males 
have benefited from the recent ad- 
vances in medicine and public health. 
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Two Decades of Progress Against IIliteracy 


HE large number of Army re- 
‘Deas on the grounds of insuf- 
ficient education, and the wide pub- 
licity given to these, have created 
the impression that illiteracy is 
today widespread among the young 
people of this country. A reasonably 
careful examination of the facts, as 
brought out by the census of 1940, 
gives a very different picture, for it 
discloses a most favorable trend of 
vanishing illiteracy. 

One way of measuring the prog- 
ress achieved is to compare the age 
group 25-29 in 1940 with the same 
age group in 1920, or what amounts 
to essentially the same thing (but 
for the minor effect of immigration), 
with the age group 45-49 in 1940. 

In this way, on the basis of the 
published data of the 1940 census, 
it is possible to compare the educa- 
tional status of young persons of the 
same general age in 1920 and in 1940. 
The fact at once becomes apparent 
that in the white population total 
illiteracy—that is, the inability to 
read or write—is nearing the van- 
ishing point in this country. In 1940, 
only 24 of 1 percent of the white 
population in the ages 25-29 had 
never attended school. In contrast, 
of those aged 45-49 in 1940 nearly 
4 percent had never attended school. 
Even making allowance for the fact 
that a few of these may have learnt 
to read and write outside of ele- 
mentary schools, there can be no 
question as to the significance of the 
wide difference in these figures. 

If we extend somewhat the con- 


cept of illiteracy, to include all 
those who have failed to attain at 
least four years of schooling, we still 
find little to cause concern. Only 
2.2 percent of white males and 1.7 
percent of white females of ages 
25-29 in 1940 had less than four 
years schooling to their credit (in- 
cluding those who had none at all). 
Among the earlier generation, those 
of ages 45-49 in 1940, the corre- 
sponding ratios were four times as 
great, 8.8 for males and 8.0 for 
females. In short, whether we con- 
sider illiteracy in the restricted or in 
the broader sense, we find that the 
improvement in the last 20 years 
has exceeded 75 percent. 

In a large and indeed dominant 
section of the population, the gains 
have been even more spectacular. 
In that part of the country lying 
outside of the Southern States, less 
than 1 percent of the white popula- 
tion ages 25-29 had failed to attend 
school at all or to complete four 
years of schooling. In the generation 
20 years earlier, the corresponding 
ratio of illiteracy was about 8 per- 
cent. The decline in this wide area, 
therefore, was 87 percent since the 
first World War. 

The problem of illiteracy in this 
country today lies principally within 
the southern part of the United 
States. Here, 5.7 percent of the 
white males and 3.9 percent of the 
white females aged 25-29 in 1940 
were either truly illiterate or had 
had less than four years of schooling. 
Twenty years previously, the pro- 
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portion of these of the same age in 
this category was 11.2 percent 
among males and 8.5 percent among 
females. Even in this section of the 
country where illiteracy is still rela- 
tively high, the improvement since 
1920 has been about 50 percent. 
The situation in respect to the 
Negro, particularly male Negroes, is 
one that calls for special attention. 
In the Southern States, in 1940, 
about 26 percent of all male Negroes 
aged 25-29 had not attained at least 
four years of schooling; among 
Negro females in this same age group 
about 15 percent lacked that much 
education. Among Southern Negroes 
of the preceding generation, more 
than 40 percent of the males and at 
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least 32 percent of the females failed 
to attain the minimal four years 
schooling. While this progress is 
gratifying, illiteracy even among 
colored females of the South is still 
almost four times as frequent as 
among white females. The rate of 
improvement since 1920 has been 
the same, 54 percent, for the females 
of both races. Among Negro males 
in this area the reduction amounted 
to only 36 percent. 

Certainly, excepting for the South- 
ern Negro, there is in this record 
little occasion for concern or self- 
reproach. On the contrary, a gain of 
75 percent against illiteracy in less 
than one generation is a very con- 
siderable achievement. 








PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION IN 1940 at AGEs 25 To 29 AND aT 45 To 49 HAVING FAILED 
to ATTAIN AT LEAST Four YEARS OF SCHOOLING OR Not HAvING ATTENDED SCHOOL 
at ALL. By CoLor AND SEX, AND GEOGRAPHIC AREAS OF THE UNITED STATES 








WHITE CoLorED 





EpvucaTIONAL STaTus 25-29 
AND AREA 


45-49 25-29 45-49 





Males | Females} Males | Females} Males | Females} Males | Females 





Failed to Attain at Least Four 
Years of Schooling* 


1.7 8.8 8.0 | 20.8 | 12.0 | 33.4 | 26.8 





UNITED STATES—TOTAL........... 22 
North Eastern States........... 1.0 
North Central States........... 0.8 
Weatern States... ..........65.. 1.4 
Southern States................ 5.7 


No Schooling 


10 | 112 1 118 6.2 3.9 | 19.1 | 14.3 
0.7 5.7 5.1 4.9 2.9 | 17.8 | 13.3 
1.2 6.1 5.1 | 10.8 | 10.8 | 24.9 | 21.5 
3.9 | 11.2 8.5 | 25.9 | 14.8 | 40.6 | 32.1 


0.6 3.7 4.0 5.0 2.7 | 11.3 8.4 





UNITED STATES—TOTAL...........} 0.7 
North Eastern States............ 0.5 
North Central States........... 0.3 
Western States................. 0.5 
Southern States................ 1.6 








0.5 5.8 7.0 1.9 1.1 7.2 4.6 
0.3 2.0 2.2 1.3 0.7 5.0 3.5 
0.4 2.4 2.3 5.8 8.2 | 13.7 | 14.5 
1.3 3.9 3.2 5.9 3.1 | 13.4 9.8 


























*Includes those without any schooling. 
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| Comparative Data on the Causes of Death 
. . 
Among Industrial Policyholders 
y The following table shows the November 1943, together with the 
l mortality among Industrial policy- death rates for the first eleven 
$ holders for November 1944 and monthsof 1944, 1943, and 1942. 
f DEATH RATES* PER 100,000 PoLICYHOLDERS FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
n WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 
5 METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
'S | ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 PoLicyHOLDERS* 
d 
CAUSES OF DEATH | | Rp! 54 Date: 
November| November|___ snd of November 
1- 1944 1943 l l 
| 1944 1943 | = 1942 
d emai. ad ~ | 
Aut Causes—TOoTAL................| 917.1 | 750.6 | 831.3 | 779.5 | 730.9 
O | 
Ss Co ee | Ba 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.4 
I ara cota Gianna dinate are Mud 1 2 8 .6 a 
n- OEE ee 1 a 4 4 4 
Whooping cough. .... 2... 2.00. 60465 | ao 6 Ls 1.0 
PII 555 (os cine Sis seca AA suas or. 1.0 RS .6 a .6 
— 2 Se “tae 1.8 4.2 8.7 Te 4.1 
Pneumonia (all forms).............. 30.5 28.2 34.2 34.3 28.5 
ED Tuberculosis (all forms)............. 35.4 35.7 40.0 40.2 41.6 
’ Tuberculosis of respiratory system..| 31.5 32.0 36.2 36.2 37.4 
ETRE I iia ea ee cana 8.7 9.8 9.3 9.7 10.6 
— (Compet Tall Sortie). «... 0. cc cans 108.7 108.4 108.6 106.1 104.6 
Diabetes mellitus................... 25:4 26.1 28.0 28.0 27.6 
Cerebral hemorrhage................ 64.3 63.8 65.6 65.5 59.7 
— Diseases of the coronary arteries and 
engine pectors................- ..| 63.8 58.1 62.7 59.8 56.7 
= Other chronic heart diseasest........} 154.2 153.2 164.7 167.1 154.5 
7 Diarrhea and enteritis............... 5.3 4.2 4.9 4.6 4.5 
cca ns nn Swiss ak sean 4.8 4.7 5.6 5.4 5.8 
— CHPONSG MODINE... ww. co ce ce eee 43.0 48.1 46.4 50.1 49.0 
Puerperal state—total............... 3.8 2.5 4.1 4.1 4.4 
Ang he er te tas athe ais eiech De 6.6 6.0 6.4 i.2 
Rd ete Fos DS te a ce ik 2.3 2.3 2.8 Ke | a.4 
} Accidents—total.................... 57.5 54.0 54.0 52.5 50.2 
6.8 Home accidents.................. 7.9 | 10.0 | 10.2 | 11.5 | 11.3 
Occupational accidents............ 4.9 4.0 5.7 6.4 Fe 
4.3 Motor vehicle accidents.......... 16.6 17.0 13.8 12.9 16.8 
3.3 War deaths (enemy action).......... 167.4 19.8 65.1 13.8 4.2 
1.5 All other causes of death............ 130.6 118.4 117.9 120.4 111.1 
2.1 4 aren i La 
*The rates for 1944 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates of 
lives exposed to risk. 
84 }International List (1940) titles 92, 93 (c), (d), {e), and 95. 
Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS-may be 
4 addressed to: The Editor, 
= STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
re Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS 


DEATH RATES PER WOD-ANNUAL BASIS (/944 figures are provisiona’) 
10 | | 
| —— (944 | 
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